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Synopses of 3mportant articles. 



Economic Conditions of the Hebrew Monarchy. I., Land. By Rev. 
Prof. W. H. Bennett, M.A., in The Thinker for Feb. 1893. 
The opportunity to use land is, in some ways, a more fundamental con- 
dition of a satisfactory life than even personal freedom. In the Old Testa- 
ment, freeman and landowner are synonymous terms. Landlord and tenant 
were unknown characters in Israel of Old Testament times. Land tenure 
recognized no absolute ownership. The land was the property not of the in- 
dividual but of the family. The partition of the land of Palestine among 
the tribes, in the book of Joshua, is said to have been "according to their 
families." All regulations for the sale of land tended to keep it in the family. 
The law providing that, in the Jubilee year, all land sold within the past fifty 
years should revert to its former owner, was in favor of the family tenure. 
At some points in Israel's history this law was trampled under foot. The 
kingdom of the ten tribes was drowned in a flood of injustice and violence, 
oppression and fraud, land - thieving and heritage - seizure. But in full force, 
the law deprived the land - holder the right of selling his landed estate. It 
was held as a sacred trust for posterity. His right was simply that of use for 
his own time and life. Price. 

The Folk-Song of Israel in the Mouth of the Prophets. By Pro- 
fessor Karl Budde, in the New World lor March, 1893. 

Professor Budde attempts in the present article to point out the prevalency 
of the use of Folk-poesy in the writings of the Old Testament prophets. The 
father of literature on this subject was Hamann, followed by the poet and 
writer Herder. Herder especially devoted his attention to the beauty of the 
poetry of the ancient Hebrews, and in his work on that subject presented mat- 
ter in a very attractive and comprehensive form. Folk - song is a very com- 
mon element of every-day life among Oriental peoples. It is especially 
prominent upon occasions of great joy or lamentation, at wedding feasts and 
at funerals. This is noted even today by residents and travellers in the East. 
But to turn to the Old Testament : we find illustrations of both kinds of Folk- 
song, joy and exultation in Ps. xlv., and in the Song of Solomon ; mourning 
and lamentation in the Book of Lamentations. The Folk - song devoted to 
mourning and weeping was especially prevalent among classes of persons 
who made it their profession to mourn for the dead and for great disasters. 
The remnants of this literature or poesy display a peculiar make-up. 

One of the best illustrations will be found in Lamentations ii. 1-3. While 
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in regular Hebrew poetry the lines are almost of equal length and either 
synonymous, synthetic or antithetic in their relations to each other, those of 
the dirge consist, each verse of two lines, the second of which is always shorter 
than the first, on an average in the ratio of two to three. This gives a kind of 
undulating or limping movement as characteristic of the lament, for example: 

"Ah, how the Lord in his anger has smitten 

The daughter of Zion ; 

And dashed from heaven to earth the beauty of Israel, 

And no way remembered his foot-stool." 
Another interesting example is found in Isa. xiv. 4 : 
"Ah ! how the tyrant is at rest ; 

Ended is the oppression. 

Jehovah hath stolen the staff of the wicked, 

The sceptre of the rulers." 
In Jer. ix. 17-21, the professional mourning women are called on and they 
give us in verse 22 a specimen of a dirge which they used on sorrowful 
occasions. The employment of this kind of metre in the Book of Lamenta- 
tions called to the mind of everyone who heard it the presence of death. The 
overthrow of the sacred city was even as a death in the family, and impressed 
upon every hearer the thought of personal loss. Jeremiah in his prophecy 
uses the same special metre when he replies to Zedekiah (chap, xxxviii. 22) 
and foretells to him the certain overthrow of his city and of his people. 
Taking the prophets all through we find that there are probably fifty of these 
chants or dirges embodied in their writings. In fact there are only five, Joel, 
Jonah and the three post-exilic prophets who do not use it. A second stage 
of adaptation of the lament, is in its ironical use as shown in Jeremiah xlvi.- 
xlix. and often in Ezekiel. A third use is that of adapting it to hymnic verse 
in general as found especially in Isaiah xl. 9-1 1; xliv. 23-28. A fourth stage 
is that in which nothing but the empty form was left. This peculiar adapta- 
tion is found in the pilgrimage songs, Ps. cxx.-cxxxiv. In all of these four 
classes we find the same undulating, limping metre. The investigation of 
this class of poetry leads to some important results. The Book of Lamenta- 
tions cannot be brought down many years after the fall of Jerusalem. It 
becomes a " sheer impossibility" to bring down Ps. cxxxvii. as done by Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, to the time of Simon Maccabaeus. It must be left in the exile 
and near the beginning of it. Other writings which have been brought down 
to a late date are certainly earlier on the evidence of the Folk - song. 



Professor Budde has given us a very interesting and instructive sketch of his topic. 
It reveals some attractive points concerning poetic lip-literature of the people. Its 
bearing on textual criticism is noted but slightly. However, there is an inclination on 
his part, as seen in some of his other writings, to generalize on too narrow a basis. For 
example, he concludes because Isa. xl.-lxvi. uses the undulating metre for joyful 
expressions ; that this was a late adaptation of the dirge, and that Micah vii. 7, where the 
same metre is used, therefore belongs to a date 100 years later than the supposed 
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author. Of course that is a hasty conclusion made on too narrow a premise. He also 
maintains that the presence of this metre gives a good basis for the emendation of 
the text and the discovery of omissions and the transference of words, but these can 
easily be carried too far. The article as a whole is very valuable in the study of Old 
Testament poetry, especially as found among the prophets. Price. 



Paul's Conception of Christianity. II. Paul's Religious History. By Rev. 
Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., in The Expositor, for February, 1893. 
A study of Paul's conception of Christianity fitly begins with an inquiry 
into his religious history, since his theology is the outgrowth of his experience, 
and because acquaintance with his spiritual history helps us to assume a sym- 
pathetic appreciative attitude toward his theology. The autobiographical 
hints in the controversial group of epistles are comparatively few, but valu- 
able. They occur conspicuously in the first chapter of Galatians and the 
seventh of Romans. The former shows him, before he became a Christian, 
as a zealot in Judaism, whose ambition was to excel in establishing a legal 
righteousness. The latter shows his failure, arising from the discovery that 
the law forbade coveting, i. e., that a mere feeling, a state of the heart not 
falling under the observation of others, is condemned as sin. The moment- 
ousness of this discovery for Paul himself it is impossible to exaggerate. 
From that moment his Judaism was doomed (Rom. vii. 9). Hope died 
because the zealot saw that there was a whole world of sin within of which he 
had not dreamed, with which it was hard to cope, and which made righteous- 
ness by conformity to the law appear unattainable. This was a great step from 
Judaism toward Christianity. It led up to the turning-point of his life, which, 
however marvellous, was not so sudden and unprepared as it seems. While 
the objective appearance of Christ to Paul at his conversion is by all means 
to be maintained, it is legitimate to assume that there was a subjective state 
answering to the objective phenomenon. Before Christ appeared to him on 
the way to Damascus He had been revealed in him (Gal. ii. 15), not yet as an 
object of faith, but as an object of earnest thought. That Paul had thought 
of Christ's claims, and of the significance of his life, death and resurrection, 
explains his fiercely hostile attitude to Christianity, which he regarded as a 
rival to Judaism. He hated it, yet was drawn toward it, and could not let it 
alone. Now when a spiritual crisis comes to a man of such heroic temper 
and resolute will, it possesses deep and inexhaustible significance. In the 
view of some writers the spiritual development of this remarkable man took 
place mainly after his conversion. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
on that day his spiritual development to a large extent lay behind him. For 
him to become a Christian meant everything. It meant becoming a Paulinist 
Christian in the sense which the famous controversial epistles enable us to 
set upon that expression. The preparation for the great change had been so 
thorough that the convert leaped at a bound into a large cosmopolitan idea 
of Christianity, its nature and destination. This view of Paul's conversion is 
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borne out by the autobiographical notices in the first chapter of Galatians. 
Four points deserve attention here, (i) He calls his old way of life Judaism, 
rather than Pharisaism or Rabbinism, obviously having present controversies 
in view. He knows all about Judaizing, and Judaism. It had been his life 
element. It was a miracle that he had ever been set free from its thrall. It 
was owing to the sovereign grace of God that he had completely and forever 
broken away from it. (2) He virtually asserts the identity of his gospel 
throughout the whole period during which he had been a Christian. The 
gospel which he received "by revelation" at his conversion was the same 
that he had preached to the Galatians, and was now obliged to defend against 
those who called it in question, and sought to frustrate it. The Galatians 
saw no inconsistency in beginning with faith in a crucified Jesus and ending 
with Jewish legalism ; but for him these two things appeared utterly incom- 
patible. " If righteousness is through the law, then Christ died for naught" 
(Gal. ii. 21). (3) Paul connects his conversion with his call to be an 
Apostle to the Gentiles (Gal. i. 15). What the circumstances required was 
that he should make it clear beyond dispute that he was an apostle to the 
Gentiles by immediate Divine authority and equipment. He could never 
have spoken of his call as he did if his heathen mission had been a tardy 
afterthought. (4.) Paul's visit to Peter three years after his conversion was 
long enough for Peter to rehearse to him the Evangelic memorabilia, but 
hardly enough for a vital process of spiritual development. It was not there 
that he learned, or could possibly learn, his own gospel. That he had got by 
heart before he made his visit to Peter, when in thought and prayer he was 
alone with God in Arabia. 

This article continues the series begun by Prof. Bruce in the January number of 
The Expositor. His exposition of that portion of Paul's religious experience which 
antedates his conversion, as given above, combines the view of Beyschlag, who empha- 
sizes the fruitless struggle after a legal righteousness, with the view of Pfleiderer, who 
places the chief stress on Paul's acquaintance with Christian beliefs about Jesus and 
the effect of his reflection on those beliefs. P. A. N. 



The Messianic Hope in the Psalter. Die Messianische Hqffnung im 
Psalter. By Bernh. Stade, Giessen, in the Zeitschrift fur Theologie 
und Kirche, II. 5, p. 369. 

No more interesting results in Old Testament study than those presented 
under the above title by Professor Stade, of Giessen, in the last number of 
the Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, have appeared in the German 
theological journals for many a month. This interest is but enhanced by 
the positive character of the results, — a feature, it must be confessed, too 
often lacking in the work of the German critic, and this positive contribution 
to the problem of the Psalter will be welcomed by all, in the present 
uncertain condition of the question. 
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In an historical introduction, Stade states that the Jewish view of the 
Messianic element in the Psalter in the time of Christ came to be the 
inheritance of the Christian Church, and has been largely retained to the 
present day. This view was abandoned by the Jews themselves in the 
Middle Ages. Like the Jews, and perhaps in the beginning somewhat 
influenced by them, Christian scholars have gradually thrown aside the old 
opinion, resulting in a wide diversity of interpretation, which was never 
greater than now. In his own words, " while some recognize that the inter- 
pretation of the same (the Psalms) found in the New Testament and the 
early Church presents a view which obtained by reason of the circumstances 
of the time, but is not binding upon us, and deduce and explain the inter- 
pretations of Jesus, like that concerning Ps. ex. (Mat. xxii. 41 f.), from his 
human development, — others, (but going from instance to instance and not 
without concessions,) seek to demonstrate the old view as properly subsisting." 
The resort of other conservatives is to a "typical Messianic significance." 

This inharmonious condition of the discussion results, as Stade thinks, 
from an improper putting of the question, as will be seen. 

The Messianic thought in the time of Christ was more than a merely 
abstract exegetical opinion. It belonged to the living tissue of their daily 
faith ; they expected a coming judgment, marked features of which were the 
confusion and destruction of the wicked, the overthrow of the old order of 
things, and the establishment of a new and glorious kingdom (cf. the 
request of the sons of Zebedee). In their thought they stood before a 
" Weltkatastrophe." Now the Psalms are the songs for the service of the 
second temple, and express and embody the religious faith of the people. 
Do these songs show that the people stand before a great " world - catas- 
trophe" ? This is a more relevant question, for to them the judgment was 
a larger element in Messianic faith than the person of the Messianic King, 
which had not as yet assumed the proportions given it in the time of Christ. 
Whether a passage then, is Messianic or not, is not to be determined exclu- 
sively from its mention of the Messianic King, but rather primarily from 
reference to characteristics of the Messianic time. 

Whether the Psalms be an expression of post -exilic piety (Reuss, Well- 
hausen, Smend, Cheyne), or the historic embodiment of the religious sense of 
Israel, from David down, the question is the same. Further, whether the 
individual speaks, or the congregation, the question is not altered, for all the 
songs came ultimately to be the expression of the people's feeling, and in 
this feeling the history of Messianic prophecy shows that the Messianic King 
does not, as in New Testament times, occupy the central point. 

With the new question in view Stade now takes up the detailed treatment 
of a large number of Psalms : His first group consists of Ps. vii., xiii., xxii., 
xxxv., lvii., lix., lxviii. lxxiv., lxxxiii., lxxxv., xc, xciv., cvi.-cix., cxv., exxiii., 
exxvi., exxx., cxliv. The characteristic of this group is a cry of oppression 
and a demand for justice and judgment, for Jehovah to appear as a judge in the 
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world- judgment, which originates with the second Isaiah. Each Psalm closely 
inspected shows this same characteristic, the most interesting being the cxlivth, 
where for the first time there is reference to the Messianic King (vs. 10). 

This leads to a second group, comprising Ps. xviii., lxxii., lxxxix., cxxxii., all 
mentioning the Messianic King or the restoration of David's line ; this being the 
object of fervent supplication, as the judgment has before been. A further 
group expresses faith in the Messianic future, but not addressed directly to 
Jehovah to summon him to judgment. Observe that in Psalms of lamentation 
the Messianic hope appears as consolation tendered present misfortune ; in 
Psalms of praise and thanksgiving, it furnishes the ground for praise of God. 
This group contains Ps. lx., lxix., lxxv., lxxvii., xcvi., cii., cxiii., cxxxv., cxxxviii., 
cxl., cxlix., of which cxlix. is unusual in presenting also the triumph of Israel. 

From the study of these three groups of Psalms, it is evident that Israel 
contemplates her political situation and social condition in the light of the 
Messianic hope. The mitigation of her present evil state, release from 
degradation and oppression, are hourly expected. The true meaning of her 
cry of distress and prayer for help has always been missed, because they 
have always been considered as general in sense, whereas they are specific, 
and the help for which Israel cries and prays is the help of Jehovah in the 
world -judgment. 

In demonstration of the Messianic character of the foregoing ideas three 
lines of proof are possible : 

1. The occurrence elsewhere in the Psalms of the same expressions, 
where the reference to the Messianic hope is indisputable. 

2. Such a reference probable from the further contents of the Psalm. 

3. The occurrence of the same expressions in Messianic passages of the 
prophets. 

A large number of phrases characteristic of the Psalms above treated are 
shown in detail to possess direct, verbal parallels in the Messianic oracles of 
the prophets. Such expressions as, "Arise, oh Jehovah," iii. 8, ix. 20, are 
compared with, "Now will I rise, saith Jehovah," Is. xxxiii. 10, and this com- 
parison is carried out with a large number of similar phrases and developed 
with great exactness and care. 

Stade now takes up those Psalms which assume a position directly in the 
midst of the Messianic time, where the poet sees the Messianic judgment 
and glories as in a vision. For a prophetic parallel see Amos ix. Psalms 
of this character fall into different classes as follows : 

a. Jahweh appearing in judgment, Ps. xxix. 

b. Jahweh as King, (a further development of the preceding,) Ps. xcvii. 
and related Ps. xcix. 

c. The judgment itself, Ps. lviii. and lxxxii., also xviii., which has been 
already used, and in which the poet varies from the judgment actually 
present, to the judgment hoped for. 

d. The time after the compleled judgment, Ps. xlvi., less plainly Ps. xlviii. 
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As a type of the general class of Psalms projected into the midst of the 
Messianic time, Ps. xlvii. will serve, where Jahweh has but just entered upon 
his kingdom. The same, in liturgical form, is Ps. xciii. 

The dawn of the Messianic kingdom and the entrance of Jahweh into 
his temple are the same. The recognition of this fact in the interpretation 
of Ps. xxiv. will establish the hitherto unperceived connection between vss. I - 6 
and 7-10, which have been separated as incoherent by many commentators. 
With this Psalm compare Is. 63:1. It is a liturgical song of praise, and the 
connection of such representations of Jahweh coming in triumph from judg- 
ment, with the liturgical praise of God, is further shown by Ps. lxxvi. 

The intimate relation between the hope for the coming of the Messianic 
time, and the description of the same, is shown by Ps. xcviii., but still more 
remarkably in Ps. ix-x, (which form one alphabetic song,) where the two 
thoughts interchange and alternate " kahidoscopartig." 

In conclusion Stade says: "While the Messianic references, when scruti- 
nized after the plan ' prophecy and fulfillment,' threatened to disappear 
under the hands, on our fashion of questioning, the Psalter has shown itself 
to be completely filled with them." 

The continuance of the Messianic idea through the centuries between the 
restoration and the beginning of the apocalyptical literature is of course 
clear from the later prophets, and it might possibly also be shown from them 
that this hope was not merely the learned, theoretic interest of a few pious 
individuals. But according to the view above presented the Messianic idea 
is shown to be the central light in the living hope and common faith of the 
people. 

On three sides, the faith of Israel is higher than all others ; first, they 
believed in one God, the final ground of all things ; second, they believed in 
a moral law absolutely binding on men and revealed to Israel throughout 
her history ; third, they believed in a coming Kingdom of God, ushered in 
by a judgment at which all wrong should be set right and resulting in 
absolute harmony between God and man. This was the greatest of the 
three, as it was the one absolutely unique. It brought to bear upon their 
daily living a force utterly unknown to the life of any other people and of 
incalculable effect in the moral progress of the nation. 

It must be recollected by the reader, that what is here so hastily sketched, is 
presented with careful demonstration in an elaborate article of nearly fifty pages. 
To the writer the weak point in Stade's theory seems to be the prominence given the 
" world -judgment " and " world - catastrophe " in the minds of the post -exilic Jews 
as a necessary postulate of his theory, whereas it again appears as one of the largest 
results of the applied theory. But as a strikingly original and carefully developed 
hypothesis, its verification or rejection is of interest to every Old Testament student, 
and deserves the closest study, in vjew of the POSITIVE results which its establish- 
ment affords. J. H. B. 



